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COLOR 


CHART 


The madi Club 
of New Haven 


Use this simplified wheel 
with its masks for plan- 
ning accurate color com- 
binations in arrangements 
for your home, in shows 
and in the garden. Brings 
much pleasure with suc- 
cessful results. T'Ats ts the 
Chart used in two classes 


in Philadelphia. 
ho Christmas Gifts for * 


your flower-loving friends 


Price, $1.00 Each 


10 or more, 25% discount. Postpaid 


ORDER NOW FROM 
Mrs. John R. Demarest 


Orange, Conn. 
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PLANT FOOD 


This balanced fertilizer, com- 
posed entirely of natural or- 
ganics, is unsurpassed for 
raising perfectly finished 
flowers and fruit in the green- 
house. The natural materials 
n “Eureka” are milled ex- 
ceedingly fine, scientifically 
treated and blended to pro- 
vide quick, timed response 
without overstimulation. 
“Eureka” has no offensive 
odor and is widely used by 
growers who insist on prize 
winning quality. 
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LOOK over spraying apparatus, tools, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
fungicides. See that there is a supply on hand against the time when 
they will be needed in a hurry. 

RASPBERRY and blackberry stems which show swellings and gir- 
dling marks, indicating the presence of the over-wintering stages of 
cane borers, should be cut off at ground level and burned. 


CUT FLOWERS will keep longer if not subjected to warm, moisture- 
removing drafts. Their life will be prolonged also by taking them 
out of the vases and placing them in deep water in a cool place 
over night. 

HOUSE plants which stand close to windows should not be subject 
to the direct blast of cold drafts. At night it is well to move the 
plants away from the glass, or to protect them by covering the 
chilled glass with newspapers. 

PROTECT rhododendrons and other broad-leaved evergreens in 
wind-swept, sunny places with evergreen boughs. Partial shade 
during bright days in Winter is useful in addition to the modern 
practice of spraying with special waxes. 

PRACTICALLY all bulbs require an abundance of water while they 
are being forced. This refers to daffodils, freesias, hyacinths, oxalis, 
lilies-of-the-valley, tulips, squills, and grape-hyacinth. Keep cro- 
cuses very moist while in bloom. Lilies-of-the-valley may stand in 
water. 

IT IS a good plan to make a fresh cut at the bottom of a Christmas 
tree and then insert the tree in a bucket of wet sand or in a container 
of water, thus helping the tree to retain its needles under warm 
house conditions. A more recent practice is that of spraying the 
foliage with a transparent wax to prevent drying. 

EVERGREEN hedges pruned with flat tops are most likely to be 
injured if heavy, wet snow is permitted to collect on them. It is 
sometimes possible to clear the snow away, but the plants should 
be let strictly alone if covered with ice. By pruning hedges to narrow 
top lines, trouble of this sort can usually be avoided. 


PICK off all mummified fruit from peach and plum trees and gather 
all diseased fruits from the ground and burn. Also cut all twigs and 
branches of plum and cherry trees infested with ‘“‘black knot’. 
Locusts, willows, and poplars badly infested with borers can well 
be removed now; also, hickory trees badly infested with hickory 
bark beetles. 


DO NOT pile manure or mulch against the stems of single-trunked 
trees, such as flowering crabapple, thus inviting injury from mice 
which may choose to winter over in the mulch. Early prunings of 
young fruit trees or flowering crabs are often allowed to remain on 
the ground to permit the mice to eat their bark, and thus be detracted 
from girdling the stems of the trees. 





GIANT VERBENA 


White, pink, scarlet, royal blue... a dazzling dis- 

ay of | beauty all in a packet of Sutton’s Giant 
aed Verbena, which’ includes some of the white 
eye variety. Treat yourself to the thrill of watching 
these new, different — develop. Packets are 
6lc. and 36c. Mr. G. Penson, Dept. D.2, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, a Island, N.Y., is the 
resident representative of Sutton’s Seeds—Britain’s 
Best—from whom Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide, an 
informative catalogue, can be had at 35c. post free. 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from : 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 


and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and ener. New York City. 


Orders may aes be sent to: 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. D.2, The Royal 
Seed Establishment, "Reading, England. 








ems [PERRY'S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds 
thoroughly recleaned, that attract 
large and small birds alike. 


Blended according to the recom- 
mendations of the Northeastern Bird 
Banding Association. 


We mail quantities of this Mixture 
to bird lovers all over New England. 
High Grade in Every Respect 
A Trial Will Convince You! 

5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 
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DINER 


A delightful gift. 
Hangs anywhere and 
attracts all the cheer- 
ful little clingin 

birds. Comes cramm 

full of 12 Tid Bits. 
16” long. Complete 
with 12 extra refill Tid 


Bits, attrac- §$ 
tively boxed. 


(6 for $5) 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





| Nagar yetig new botanical garden near Phoenix is a part 
of the 12,000-acre state park known as Papago. On this 
land lived the Maricopa Indians when the Spaniards entered 
the Southwest and before the 


In mid-Winter the orange and red blossoms of the aloes 
from South Africa beckon one to enter the new administration 
building. This massive structure is of southwestern design. 

The walls are made of adobe and 


Maricopas, that prehistoric race . are 30 inches in thickness. Here 
which built huge structures A Botanical Gar den In will also be found living quar- 


housing many families, dug 


ters for visiting scientists and 


canals, eked out a living and the Heart of a Desert students as well as the resident 


then mysteriously disappeared. 
One can still see faint traces of these canals between patches 
of native mesquite, creosote bush, ironwood and palo verde. 

Interspersed with the giant saguaro are smaller forms of 
plants such as: cholla; prickly pear; ocatilla; that queer 
member of the lily family, the yucca; and the fantastic 
forms of Joshua trees stretching their ungainly arms in differ- 
ent directions like thousands of children playing “‘statue.’’ 
Yet, the preservation of this native vegetation is only a part 
of the project which has been undertaken by the Arizona 
Cactus and Native Flora Society under the capable leadership 
of Mrs. Gertrude Webster, president. 

As soon as the legal status of the botanic garden was assured 
Mrs. Webster immediately began to gather representative 
plants from all desert regions of the world. On the hillsides 
and arroyos some 12,000 specimens of 484 species have been 
planted just as they grow in their natural habitat. Today, one 
may see areas of desert flora from Central America, lower Cali- 
fornia, Sonora Mexico, succulents from South America, South 
Africa and the rare pipe-organ cactus from our southern 
border. 

Individual beds will soon contain complete collections of 
cacti from Oklahoma, California, Texas and the 235 species 
found in Arizona. Among the unusual plants are Machero- 
cereus gummosus which is practically extinct and Pachycereus 
pecten-aboriginum from Sonora, Mexico. In the patio will 
be rat-tail-shaped climbing cacti that belong to the group of 
night-bloomers. On hot Summer nights their dry twisted 
twigs produce beautiful flowers of rare fragrance. 





(Left) Echinocereus polyacanthus, 
from Mexico and Arizona. 


(Center) Echinocereus enneacanthus, 
from Mexico and Texas. 


(Right) Cereus peruvianus, 


director. The library serves as 
an auditorium for lectures. Research into uses for desert flora 
will continue throughout the year. 

The members of the Arizona Cactus and Native Flora 
Society have been very busy the past year but their plans for 
the future are even more ambitious. These include a native 
herbarium, a lath and glass house for exotics, epiphytes, succu- 
lents and sedums which need protection from the intense sun- 
light and need more humidity than is supplied by the 7.74- 
inch annual rainfall in the Arizona desert. 

If one is fortunate enough to pay this garden a visit, the 
director, Mr. Charles B. Fleming, an able botanist, will tell in 
his genial way why cacti have needles instead of leaves, why the 
grooves on a cactus run parallel—nature’s provision that a 
part of the plant will always be in shade, that the ocatilla 
oozes resin on very hot days to protect the plant from too 
rapid evaporation and will call attention to the giant saguaro 
which is plump and full after a rainy cycle but becomes 
wrinkled and thin during a drought. 

—Esther Carson. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Burlingame Gardens in Garden Club Hands 


The Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse, N. Y., has taken a 
one-year option on the nationally famous Dr. James Burlin- 
game rock gardens, with a plan to complete the purchase at the 
close of the option period. When Dr. Burlingame died two 
years ago the status of the remarkable collection of rock and 








from South America. 
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Photo by Charles B. Fleming. 


The botanical garden in Arizona with the administration building of the Arizona Cactus and Native Flora Society in the background. 


alpine plants he had gathered throughout his lifetime remained 
in doubt. Two universities made proposals to purchase the 
collection with the idea of moving them to another site. 

Last Spring the rock garden committee of the Men’s Garden 
Club of Syracuse stepped in and took over the care of the 
garden. Last Spring more than 500 persons visited the garden 
during its first public showing since the doctor’s death. 

Under the direction of Professor Aden King of Syracuse 
University, Bror Neiberg of the College of Forestry, Frank 
Leech and others on the club’s rock garden committee, the 
gardens were improved and are presently being augmented by 
contributions from many commercial sources. 

Purchase of the gardens was approved by the club recently 
but the committee decided to take an option to gain time to 
study proposals for acquiring land adjoining the gardens to 
permit expansion. 

Plans already are under way for a month-long ‘‘open house”’ 
during which the public will be admitted to the gardens next 
Spring. Visitors to the national convention of the Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America also will be guests at the gardens 
in June. 


The Virginia Garden Club's Activities 


The Garden Club of Virginia has voted to hold a School 
of Judging and Flower Arrangement at the Jefferson Hotel 
in Richmond, January 15 and 16. It is also announced that 
the 1941 Garden Week in Virginia will be held April 28 
through May 3. The Garden Club of Virginia will be glad 
to answer any questions concerning these two events. Its head- 
quarters are at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


New York Botanical Garden Courses 

It is announced that the New York Botanical Garden will 
inaugurate several new classes early in the year. One will be 
a course in practical gardening under glass and will be open 
to amateurs and professionals. It will begin at 7:45 p.m. on 
January 9, the instructor being Mr. J. W. Tansey. This class 
will meet for 12 weekly sessions. Those completing the course 
satisfactorily will be entitled to join a class in indoor gar- 
dening practices later in the year. 

On Monday, January 6, new classes in the two-year science 


course for professional gardeners will begin. Plant breeding 
will be taught by Dr. A. B. Stout and economic botany by 
Mr. G. L. Wittrock at 7:45 p.m. and 8:50 p.m. respectively. 


Coming Events in Savannah, Georgia 


A camellia show will be held in Savannah, Ga., February 
1 and 2, under the auspices of the Garden Club Council of 
Chatham County. 

The annual garden pilgrimage will be held in Savannah, 
March 20-21, under the auspices of the Garden Club Council 
of Chatham County. This is part of the state garden pilgrim- 
age sponsored by the Garden Club of Georgia. 

The dates of the annual convention of the Garden Club of 
Georgia have been changed from March 27-28 to April 2 and 
3. The convention will be held in Savannah. 


Farm and Garden Shop in New York 


It is announced that the Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association has opened a new and attractive shop at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza in New York City. Farm products 
and fine handiwork are featured at this shop. Mrs. Walter 
Douglas is honorary president of the New York group spon- 
soring this enterprise. 


The Annual Azalea Trail in Houston 


The sixth annual Azalea Trail of the River Oaks Garden 
Club will be held Saturday and Sunday, March 1 and 2. 
Eight distinctive azalea gardens, ranging from two to twelve 
acres in size, will be open. These gardens also contain attrac- 
tive plantings of camellias, dogwoods, redbuds, wisterias, 
buginvillzas, tulips and naturalized narcissi in large numbers. 


Natchez Pilgrimage Dates Announced 


Those who are already beginning to make their plans for 
next Spring will be interested in the announcement of the 
Natchez Garden Club that its tenth annual pilgrimage will be 
held from March 22 through April 6. Anyone desiring further 
information may obtain it by writing to the club’s headquar- 
ters at Connelly’s Tavern, Natchez, Miss. 
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An interesting mantel arrangement seen at a recent exhibition in New England. 


Variety in Christmas Decorations 


How to avoid monotony without using mate- 
rial under the ban of conservation societies 


HE increasing popular interest in flower arrangement is 

having its effect on Christmas decorations, with a greater 

appreciation of the art forms which the discerning eye 
catches when it looks at branches, berries, cones, seed pods 
and foliage. Also, the material which is now going into 
wreaths and garlands is no longer limited to that produced by 
the local flora. The town dweller now finds the market filled 
with redwood cones, pepper berries, eucalyptus fruits from 
California, huckleberry foliage, and European holly berries 
from the Pacific Northwest, together with a variety of similar 
material from other parts of the country. 

But, quite regardless of how the ultimate consumer may 
obtain the raw elements for wreath making—many of 
which he may not be able to identify—the fact remains that 
someone has taken them from plants somewhere in the 
country. Perhaps they were collected with the perpetuation of 
the native flora in mind. Perhaps whole colonies of already 
vanishing Americans were decimated in the process. In most 
cases, however, an alert conservation movement has seen to 
it that something was left for the future. 

One benefit of this conservation movement has been its 
stress on regulation and not prohibition as regards the cutting 
of Christmas greens. It has demonstrated that within limits 
it is possible to have the cake of the wild flora and to eat it 
too, or at least to take small replaceable nibbles out of it now 
and again. 
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(Left) A Christmas wreath 
in brown tones made up of 
pine cones, sequoia cones, 
eucalyptus fruits and acorns. 


(Right) A Christmas wreath 
combining evergreens, bay- 
berries, rose hips and cones, 
with a lotus pod for accent. 


If cut in such a manner as to induce a thickening during 
subsequent growth, the fruits of most trees and shrubs can be 
removed without upsetting the economy of the plant. With 
large trees care should be taken not to make crude cuts or stem 
breaks which will permit the later entry of rot and disease. 
It is well to understand that small trees can easily be deformed 
by misplaced cuts which destroy their leading shoots. 

When cutting branches from large evergreens, such as pines 
or spruces, it is always prudent not to take out whole branches 
right back to the main trunk, but to remove pieces only from 
far out on lateral limbs. Here, too, the topping of large 
specimens is a thoughtless and callous method of obtaining 
Christmas trees. 

As a matter of fact, evergreen foliage with a wider range of 
decorative value can be obtained from cultivated conifers, such 
as cypress, yew, arborvitz, and some of the junipers. Attractive 
branches of these and many more cultivated plants are now 
obtainable at reasonable prices. 

Conservation is now going even beyond that, because the 
hollies, both deciduous and evergreen, the barberries, both blue 
and red-fruited, the andromedas, the bayberries, and many 
other producers of first-class decorative material can be grown 
in almost any sizable garden. The possession of a living 
Christmas tree is not cnough. 

Even cones are possible from cultivated plants, particularly 
such attractive ones as those of the Carolina hemlock. 

Also, more and more, keen decorators are noticing the pos- 
sibilities present in the dead seed stalks of many more plants 
than those two old favorites, the cat-tail and the milk weed. 
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fe Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse, N. Y., has hit upon 
a new idea. This club, which was organized about a year 
ago, recently put on a burlesque flower show in connection 
with a hobby show. There were 20 entries in the burlesque 
show, one of the most amusing being a “Lilium Tin-U-Fool- 
Um,” exhibited, so the label said, by Mr. William Duck, lily 
fancier. This lily had a wire stem rising from a glass bulb with 
funnels for blossoms and tiny bells at the end of each wire 
stamen. An exhibit by Herman Sweeney called, ‘‘An Arrange- 
ment to End Arrangements,”’ consisted of a pumpkin made to 
represent Hitler with raisins and other fruits completing the 
likeness. A bachelor’s breakfast table was set with miniature 
hoes, rakes and spades instead of knives and forks. Perhaps 
some conservative garden makers may be shocked at such levity 
but in any event the show attracted a great amount of publicity 
and brought the men’s garden club to the attention of people 
who never before had heard of it. 


VERY once in a while I read some popular article in which 
an author tries, usually by over-simplification, to explain 
the make-up and use of botanical nomen- 
clature for the benefit of non-technical 
plant lovers. Invariably such treatments 
expend much energy explaining that 
specific, or second names of binomials, 
are either descriptive, commemorative, or 
geographical. Over and over I have 
learned that albus means white, pendulus 
means weeping, and Murphyi is an ex- 
pression of esteem. As for place names, I 
have often been reminded of the numer- 
ous plants tied to eastern North America 
by the terms canadensis and virginica. 

Speaking of virginica reminds me that 
this plant-naming business is not all far 
away and long ago. New plants are still 
being discovered on our own eastern sea- 
board, and new names are thus still com- 
ing into being. Anyone interested in this 
sort of thing may well read the recent 
issues of ‘‘Rhodora,”’ in which Professor 
M. L. Fernald is publishing his additions 
to the flora of Virginia. 

Strange as it may seem, Professor 
Fernald in his recent trackings over that 
long-settled region has turned up many 
hitherto unnoticed plants and discovered 
new relationships among many others 
which are already familiar. He has been 
doing all this in between teaching at 
Harvard and working on the revision of 
“Gray's Manual,”’ a book which prom- 
ises to represent one of the finest pieces 
of scholarship of this generation. 


A other things this new search 
of the Virginia area has produced 
at least two horticulturally important 
things: one, a plant; the other, a plant 
name. The plant is Lilium Catesbai var. 
Longit, which promises to be a hardier 
variety of what has always been con- 
sidered to be a tender plant, impossible 
of cultivation in northern gardens. Tests 
now under way in several gardens in 
colder areas will determine the soundness 


The great American “wazziz’’ with its young 
(gourds), created by Lynn Wyckoff for the 
burlesque flower show in Syracuse, N. Y. 





A pumpkin and sundry fruits were used by 
Herman Sweeney to make a Hitler caricature 
at the burlesque flower show in Syracuse. 
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of this assumption. The new plant name should furnish a 
realistic example for the use of popularizers of technical nam- 
ing. It is Rubus pernageus, a new species of blackberry. It all 
looks innocent enough until one remembers his Latin and 
connects it with the fact that this plant was found growing in 
a roadside thicket near Smithfield, Va. With these facts in 
mind, the picture clears up and it becomes apparent that in 
Professor Fernald’s words, this blackberry is “‘of the land of 
ham, Smithfield hams, from peanut-fattened hogs, having a 
reputation which has extended far from Virginia.” 


T IS rather strange that the Winter-berry or black alder, Ilex 

verticillata, is not grown more often in gardens, for it is 

distinctly ornamental and holds its fruit late into the Winter. 
It likes a somewhat acid soil. 

Then there is the bayberry, which few people think of 
growing in gardens. There is no good reason why it should 
not be cultivated and, of course, its decorative uses are known 
to all persons who like interesting arrangements in the home. 
Holly, Winter-berries, and bayberries are delightful when used 

indoors, and there is a distinct need for 
them. Little difficulty will be found in 
cultivating them successfully, and there 
will be an abundance of fruit. 
This holds true, of course, for the 
. Japanese yew, which is now coming into 
great popularity in home gardens, both 
for planting around foundations and for 
hedges. The Japanese yew and the vari- 
ous hybrids from it have the advantage 
of keeping their good green color 
throughout the year. They have few 
pests, do not grow very rapidly, and 
have great ornamental value. It is true 
that these yews are not grown primarily 
for their fruits, but the berries which 
they produce are extremely ornamental, 
being very red and rather large. As with 
all the plants named, no fruit will be 
produced, however, unless a male plant 
cup is to be found in every group. 
AMERICAN WAZZV 
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— back to plants which are 
ornamental in the Fall because of 
their brilliant foliage, perhaps I should 
say a word about the blueberry, both the 
high-bush blueberries and the low-grow- 
ing kinds. Few persons regard them as 
having decorative value in the garden, and 
yet there are few plants which take on 
more beautiful hues late in the season. As 
a matter of fact, landscape architects are 
beginning to realize their value for land- 
scape work and are planting them on 
large estates just for the purpose of 
giving warm and beautiful color at the 
beginning of Winter. The truth is that 
high-bush blueberries can be grown satis- 
factorily in gardens wherever the soil is 
somewhat acid. They will thrive with 
reasonably good cultivation and will give 
excellent crops of fruit, as well as add 
to the beauty of the garden as the Sum- 
mer wanes. As a rule, too, cultivated 
blueberries are much larger than those 
found growing wild. 
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Gourds Used in Many Fanciful Ways 


The New England Gourd Society recently put on an exhibition 
in Boston, Mass., which was unique in many ways. An entire room 
was decorated in Chinese manner and table arrangements were 
set up in shadow boxes, the competition being exceedingly keen. 


Gourds used in combina- 
tion with the tail feathers 
of a ring-necked pheasant. 


Martynias and gourds under 
a Chinese evergreen canopy. 





A unique arrangement com- 


bining gourds and cat-tails. 





A very effective grouping of 
gourds and household utensils. 
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An arrangement of bottle gourds faced with smaller gourds. An interesting combination of gourds and Chinese ornaments. 
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“It’s Christmas! 
Light the candles 
Hang greens, and be jolly 
But Gardener—Spare the holly!” 


Mistletoe in History and Botany 


ISTLETOE, associated with Christmas from the days of 
England's early history, is perhaps the most popular of 
all Yuletide decorations. It is said that when the wise men laid 
their gifts at the feet of the Christ Child on that first Christ- 
mas, the gracious mistletoe caught up the radiance from the 
guiding star and made its own offering of countless clustered 
pearls—symbolic of purity and peace. From the Norseland 
comes the story that the plant is sacred and must not touch the 
earth. Hence our custom of hanging it high at Christmas time 
without knowing the real reason. The Saxons knew it as 
“‘mistelan,’’ meaning different twig (not the same as the host 
upon which it grew). Old monks called it ‘‘the wood of the 
cross’’ and believed it possessed supernatural powers. 

Mistletoe is the common name for a family of more than 
500 species, but the plant used in North America at Christmas 
time is Phoradendron flavescens. The traditional mistletoe of 
Europe is Viscum album. 

Parasitic on many deciduous trees, mistletoe feeds from the 
host plant by means of the root-like parts called haustoria. By 
smearing berries on the tree limb where we wish the plant to 
grow, in time we can collect our own mistletoe for our Yule- 
tide festivals. 

—Roberta Duckett. 
Riverton, La. 


Trees With Winged Bark 


HE curiosities of Nature offer a most inviting field to the 

inquiring mind. There are certain trees well known to 
horticulturists because of the conspicuous series of bark ridges 
giving a winged appearance to the twigs or smaller branches. 
The winged spindle tree is one of the most striking. The 
green twigs less than an eighth of an inch in diameter have the 
four angles marked by delicate bark ridges about one twenty- 
fifth of an inch high. The knife-like ridges on two-year-old 
wood are a little higher and on the third-year wood the ridges 
are nearly a quarter of an inch high. The wings of this spindle 
tree are remarkably uniform, each section being an inch to 
about two inches long. 

The burning bush, or wahoo has similar paired bark struc- 
tures, although not so well marked and quite irregular com- 
pared with the winged burning bush. The wood up to three 
years old shows little evidence of corky wings. The scattered 
elevations on the four-year-old wood are nearly continuous 
and somewhat higher than those of the preceding year, and on 
the five-year-old wood the ridges are each about an inch in 
length and a fourth of an inch high. 
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The sweet gum is another tree with winged twigs. The 
wood of the first year shows no sign of corky elevations. That 
of the second has irregular corky swellings, while on the third- 
year wood and older there are series of oblique bark elevations 
about a fourth of an inch high and two to three inches long. 
They form two or more irregular troughs mostly on the upper 
side of the twigs. The older wood of these trees shows little of 
the winged condition so marked on the young wood. It is evi- 
dently a passing adaptation. 

The corky growths of the wings are rather soft, spongy, and 
in sections show the annual layers in the same way as in the 
growth rings of wood. 


Stamford, Conn. —Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


Newcomers in Winter Decorations 


PLEASING variant among materials for Winter decora- 
tions that involve gilding, bronzing and silvering ac- 
cessories to greens, especially where a mass arrangement of 
considerable pomp and substance is desired, may be found in 
the majestic rods of the seed-stalks of the yellow thermopsis 
that we like to grow with delphiniums, and of the old- 
fashioned lemon lily. 

With the last named, the crinkled pseudo-petals of the flar- 
ing-cupped seed pods, after they have split open to release their 
shiny black pellets, are deceptively like flowers in clusters of 
three or four. They are effective in a wreath with fruited sprays 
of arborvite of which the infinitesimal cones have also been 
glorified with gold or copper, but it is in large, impressive 
bouquets such as might need an umbrella rack, a huge jar, or a 
stone crock for a container, in entrance halls or on platforms, 
that these and the thermopsis are valuable. The stalks are so 
tall as to punctuate, easily, masses of greens into which they 
can be thrust, and to dominate even the larger cones. 

My thermopsis stalks this Summer shot to five feet and, 
while still green, the seed pods were used effectively in certain 
large scale decorating of a community hall. Modern hemero- 
callis varieties do not contribute such large frilly pods as their 
antecedent, the lemon lily, but, although less conspicuous, they 
can be used. 


Orange, Mass. —Grace Ward Lofberg. 


Books Added to Boston Library 


& feng following books have been added recently to the library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and may be 
borrowed by members. 


GARDENING HERE 
onias. (Reprint of a series of articles on the begonia from the N. Y. 
tanical Garden Journal. 1934-1940). 
Better lawns for homes and parks, by H. B. Sprague. 1940. 
Garden bulbs in color; imperial edition, by J. H. McFarland. 1938. 
Photographic studies of old Virginia homes and gardens, published by the 
Dietz press. 1940? 
Plantings for Florida homes, by J. V. Watkins. 1940. 
Rocky Mountain trees, by R. J. Preston. 1940. 
i fruits for southern Florida and Cuba and their uses, by D. Sturrock. 


GARDENING THERE 


Art of Japanese gardens, by L. E. Kuck. 1940. 

British flowering plants; new and rev. ed.; ed. by A. K. Jackson. 1939. 
Chinese houses and gardens, by H. Inn. 1940. 

Color all the year in my garden, by C. H. Middleton. 1938. 

Flora Hawaiiensis, vol. 4, by O. Degener. 1940. 

Gardening in towns, by H. H. Thomas. 1936. 

My garden by the sea, by R. A. Foster-Melliar. 1936. 


GARDENING EVERYWHERE 


Daffodil year book, 1940, by the Royal Horticultural Society. (London). 

Fruit growing, modern cultural methods, by N. B. Bagenal. 1939. 

Garden guide; ed. 7, ed. by A. T. De La Mare. 1940. 

Geomorphology, by A. K. Lobeck. 1939. 

Green enchantment, by R. E. Clarkson. 1940 (Herbs). 

Home gardening encyclopedia; ed. by W. Brett. 1940. 

Kingdom of the trees, by E. Kauffman. 1939. 

Manual of cultivated trees and shrubs; 2d ed. rev., by A. Rehder. 1940. 

Modern roses; ed. 2, by J. H. McFarland. 1940. 

Plant hormones and their practical importance in horticulture, by H. L. 
Pearce. 1939. 

Rustic construction, by W. B. Hunt. 1939. 
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The estate of Mr. and Mrs. Clement S. Houghton of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
which has been awarded the Hunnewell Medal of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, is widely known for its rock gardens and its natural plantings. 
Mrs. Houghton is a past president of the American Rock Garden Society. 


Medal Awards 


for Gardens 


A silver medal has been awarded to Mrs. William R. Mercer 
by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for the charming 
gardens on her estate, known as “‘Aldie,”’ in Doylestown, Pa. 
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Birds in the Garden in Winter’ 


How to make them happy when 
the ground is covered with snow 


S THE trees lose the brilliance of their Autumn coloring 
A and the brown earth is covered with a mantle of snow 
our lovely Summer gardens assume an appearance of 
desolation. Only brown flower heads show above the dried 
leaves or unsightly stakes are left to remind us of the Summer 
blossoms of cosmos, Zinnias and marigolds. 
But the garden need not remain an unattractive place during 
the cold weather, for this is the ideal time of year to bring 
into it the abundant and colorful Winter birds. The purple 
finch with its rosy wash will rival the color of the zinnias. 
The sprightly chickadee furnishes a contrasting pattern of gray 
and black against the snow. The jays with their soft blue 
substitute well for the delphinium and love-in-a-mist, while 
the lucky garden may even boast the old gold of evening gros- 
beaks in place of his Summer poppies and calendulas. Perhaps, 
he may even be as fortunate as John Dudley, a bird enthusiast 
of Sutton, Mass., who has had about his garden for several 
months the flaming red of a male cardinal grosbeak to com- 
pete with the scarlet alder berries in his shrubbery. With the 
color and activity of these Winter birds will come also an 





A Winter feeding station should have an opening 
in the back to provide means of quick escape. 


occasional burst of song from the tree sparrows, the soft twit- 
tering of the slate-colored juncos or the bell-like note of the 
blue jays. 

How shall we encourage these birds to stay about our 
gardens during the Winter months? How else but by pro- 
viding an abundant supply of food for them? Although the 
temperature may hover around zero, the feathered neighbors 
can endure extreme cold if their bodies are fueled with plenty 
of food. 

Plan to have not one but several feeding places so that many 
kinds of birds, small and large, mild-mannered and pugna- 
cious, will find opportunity to feed in peace. It may be well to 
enclose some feeders with chicken wire to keep out the larger 
birds while the small species, like the goldfinch and chicka- 
dee, go through the wire to eat undisturbed. A loaf of stale 
bread hung in a tree has been found a good lure to draw away 
the starlings from the stations where smaller birds feed. You 
will miss much fun, however, if you try to exclude entirely 
the blue jay, that hardy bird of every season in New England. 
The blue jay serves in your garden as a policeman for the 
other birds, warning them with his harsh cry of alarm when 
danger threatens. The jay is useful in other ways, too. He eats 
a great many insects such as grasshoppers and caterpillars that 





*The author of this article, Mr. C. Russell Mason, is secretary of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with headquarters at 66 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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destroy our garden plants. Keep an eye on this bird when he 
is taking the acorns from your oak trees or the nuts from the 
hickories. While he is getting his fill of food he is burying 
quantities of it under the leaves or in the ground for future use. 
Many of these hiding places are forgotten, the seeds sprout 
and the result is a forest growth of valuable oak and hickory 
trees. 

Even the gray squirrels, although they may eat much of the 
food meant for the birds, lend an interesting note to the 
garden. The question so often asked—‘‘What is the remedy 
for the greedy jays and squirrels?’’, should always have the 
answer, “Put up more feeding stations and put out more 
food.” 

Some birds prefer to eat on the ground. Scatter part of the 
food, therefore, on the grass, on trampled snow, a flat rock, 
or in the shelter of protecting shrubbery or a brush heap. In 
every case, select a location that will be free from marauding 
cats and near enough to cover so that the birds may dash into 
it for safety when frightened. Ground feeding will attract par- 
ticularly the juncos, tree sparrows and ruffed grouse. 

To secure intimate acquaintance with birds like the chick- 
adee and nuthatch, the goldfinch and the purple finch, a feeder 
attached to the outside window sill is very convenient both 
for observation and to keep refilled with food in bad weather. 
An open feeder is the easiest to make and cheapest to buy but 
one with a glass roof furnishes protection on stormy days. 

Pieces of suet tied against the tree trunks or held in wire or 
string containers will attract the downy woodpecker as well 
as his larger cousin, the hairy woodpecker, while the gay 
chickadee, the white-breasted and the red-breasted nuthatches 
—those upside-down birds—as well as the jays and many 
others species will find this warming food welcome through- 
out the Winter. Have you ever heard of “‘suet logs’? They 
are prepared by boring holes in rough-barked sticks of wood 
two or three inches in diameter and 15 to 20 inches long and 
then filling the holes with suet or peanut butter. Hung from 
a tree limb on a long wire, these suet logs will be used by the 
birds as dining places, while the squirrels will puzzle many a 
day before figuring how to reach them. 

Since many of the birds common here in Winter are seed 
eaters, any good food mixture supplied should contain several 
kinds of seed, including a high percentage of sunflower seed. 
Ground nut meats are most desirable, too, for all birds seem to 
like them—especially those which normally feed largely on 
insects as a lingering hermit thrush or bluebird or a wandering 
mockingbird from the South. Bread and cake crumbs, bits of 
fat from the dinner meat, leftover cereal, cheese rinds and fruits 
like grapes and raisins may be added to the bird menu. When 
the ground is covered with snow and ice. it is difficult, too, 
for the birds to get the necessary sand or gravel and all pre- 
pared bird food should contain some grit to help the feathered 
neighbors digest their meals. 

The feeding of birds in Winter entails the responsibility 
of seeing that they have food available regularly, not once a 
week as some people are inclined to do, but every day. The 
birds come to depend greatly on their human friends to supply 
them with seed and suet and nut meats when their normal 
food supply is covered with snow and ice. 

When the earth is frozen and there is no snow the birds 
may also have difficulty in finding drinking water. It will pay, 
therefore, to keep shallow pans replenished with warm water 
ready for their use. You will be surprised to see the birds taking 
baths on some of the coldest days. 

Winter is a good season to take stock of the trees and shrubs 
growing on your home grounds to determine how many of 
them are of special value to the birds during these cold months. 
There may be several that you will want to add to your 
Spring planting next year. 


This Year's Holiday Flowers” 


What to look for in the florist's shop 
when preparing for Christmas season 


HEN we think of the friendly, colorful plants that are 

available to us at Christmas we are very likely to forget 

the days of effort, care and planning that have pro- 
duced them. Months, and even years ago, men who love grow- 
ing things planted seeds or took cuttings and nursed them 
along with night and day care in order to bring them to the 
perfection of flower that so brightens this season. More water, 
less water, more ventilation, less ventilation, constant battling 
to keep designing insects away, feeding to keep the growth 
clean and strong—all the problems that you meet in your 
garden in the Summer are with the professional horticulturist 
the year round. He must try to follow your desires with regard 
to color and variety. He must use every skill he knows to bring 
the plants to you just right so that you, or those you sent 
them to, may have the maximum of joy with the minimum 
of trouble. 

Everyone loves flowers and the man who produces them as 
a business likes them too. Many times I have seen a trace of 
sadness when the time comes for grower and plant to part, so 
that the plant may achieve its mission of making the world a 
happier place to live in. 

Christmas and poinsettias are almost synonymous. Their 
rich red bracts typify the warmth and joy of the season. When 
Joel Poinsett, the South Carolinian who was United States 
Minister to Mexico from 1824 to 1829, brought this obscure 
member of the euphorbia family to this country in 1828 he 
had no vision of the untold pleasure its descendants were to 
provide. Nor did he realize how much his name would be 
spoken. Its beauty, incidentally, comes not from the flower, 
which is the insignificant collection of small yellow “‘buds’’ in 
the center but from the bract of leaves surrounding it. 

Poinsettias are all propagated from cuttings taken in the 
Spring and specialists have found the new plant hormones in- 
valuable because they speed the growth of roots. It is now 
possible to produce twice as many well-rooted cuttings as pre- 
viously and the progress is steady. 

New varieties are being constantly produced with the end 
in view of having bigger and brighter red-flowering bracts, 
darker green foliage and greater resistance to cold and drafts. 
All the newer varieties are much more durable in the home 
than the earlier ones. By the inclusion of the fern in the same 
pot as the poinsettias you now have a combination in which 
the ferns will grow to a good size after the poinsettias have 
gone. 

If you see a pink, white or variegated poinsettia, do not 
consider it a freak, because such varieties are fixed just as are 
the red. The only reason you do not see more of them is that 
plant lovers marvel at them, but choose the cheery red to carry 
Christmas good wishes to friends. 

If you are a “grow my own”’ enthusiast be sure that you 
have infinite patience before you start growing cyclamen. 
Cyclamen are those bulbous plants that are covered with ribbed 
glossy green leaves and that have many butterfly-like flowers 
above and hundreds of buds below the foliage. It takes 18 
months from the time of planting the seed until the cyclamen 
is ready for you. Even now, the young plants that will pro- 
vide the 1941 Christmas cyclamen are little seedlings with 
three or four leaves. Cyclamen originally came from Syria and 
Greece where they grow wild. They need a great deal of water 
and a sure sign of lack of it is the apparent collapse of leaves 
and flowers. Plants obtained now should bioom for months. 

Folks who love dainty pink tones almost always select a 





*A radio broadcast by Mr. Alfred A. Fraser of Wellesley, Mass., over 
Station WEEI, at 9:00 a.m., Saturday, December 14, under the auspices of 


the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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Christmas begonia, because the glossy green leaves in com- 
bination with the pink flowers make a colorful plant that the 
ladies rave about. There are white and red varieties but ex- 
periments have shown that for some reason they are not so 
satisfactory under house conditions as the pink. A year ago a 
beautiful red variety was shown but growers lost all enthusi- 
asm when customers came in with fire in their eyes after 
Christmas. It was just one of those cases in which advance 
tests apparently showed a satisfactory variety but which gen- 
eral use showed the contrary. 

The newest Christmas plant is the pyracantha, meaning fire 
thorn in Greek. This evergreen asiatic bush of the rose family 
is new and somewhat scarce. The clusters of bright red berries 
and glossy green foliage brought it great popularity wherever 
seen last year. The berries also lasted through the Summer, I 
am told by a user. It certainly is a desirable plant for any home. 

The last three years have seen a greater use of the kalanchoé, 
a woody succulent herb from South Africa topped with clus- 
ters of bright orange flowers. It is satisfactory under unfavor- 
able conditions. You will find it an interesting departure from 
some of the better-known holiday products. 

Plants which rode high but have now lessened in importance 
are the Jerusalem cherry and the Christmas pepper. Both are of 
the same family, both are inexpensive and provide one with 
considerable color. They are easy to grow and are easy to keep 
in a humid atmosphere if not allowed to dry out. Prob- 
ably, you did not realize it but these plants are of the same 
family as the potato, the egg plant and the bittersweet. 

Another inexpensive gift plant is that tropical African herb, 
the saintpaulia or African violet. Needing plenty of moisture 
and doing best under warm temperatures, it is a gay gift with 
its multitude of bright blue flowers. It blooms in crops or 
spells and many have found it great fun watching the new 
buds appear and develop into flowers. 

A most satisfactory Christmas flower and one that seems 
to breathe exclusiveness is the shrub azalea. Its glossy green 
leaves and great clusters of buds that gradually open under 
almost any conditions as long as the plant has enough water 
make it very desirable. After the flowers have gone it is an 
excellent foliage plant. Two types are satisfactory, the indica 
type which grows from a single central stem or the kurume 
type which has a cluster of stems. 

Florists today are endeavoring to make their Christmas 
packages even more attractive as gifts. By using pottery con- 
tainers that are worthy of setting anywhere in the home or by 
wrapping the pot with decorative rubberized products, the 
gift as you receive it or send it is an outstanding package in 
every sense of the word. Wherever placed it is the center of 
attraction because everyone loves flowers and there is no pret- 
tier, more cherished gift than a growing plant that says 
‘Merry Christmas.” 

Apartment dwellers, especially, are interested in dish gar- 
dens. Filled with tough species that can take abuse, they are 
getting away from the oriental influence and tending toward 
the American. Forest scenes with evergreens, ranch settings in 
a field of cactus or crib scenes as realistic as can be are just a few 
of the forms you will see this Christmas. 

A word might also be appropriate about telegraphing flow- 
ers or plants. You all know that you cannot take them to the 
telegraph company and have them sent, even though it has 
been tried. Your florist simply sends your order to another 
good florist at the place you want delivery made and that florist 
fills the order. If you want your own card included it might 
be well to make arrangements now so that there will be time 
to mail it. I have had many experiences in which flowers or 
plants telegraphed have saved the day and made happiness on 
both ends. 

Many people seem to prefer cut blossoms as gifts. Of course, 











The Books you’ve always hoped to own 


Now YOURS ATA 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


“Chinese” Wilson's books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average 
garden maker, yet almost every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wonderful, high-priced books are 
available—-still in de luxe editions—at half price or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for 
“Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favorable that they can be offered to garden 
lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 


GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 
Here they are :— 


PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 
This was Wilson's masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of plant hunting, Now 
together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work 
preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and rare plants $ 00 
to be found in distant parts of the world, with comments on many of China’s floral 
treasures introduced into this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page e 
illustrations, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The printing is superb. Each 
book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of 
books like this can be purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES N ow 
These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a 
place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the $ 00 
e 





newer trees and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—in- 
formation about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The 
second volume of the set contains’ the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with 
notes about different ways in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson’s own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 


IF | WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This was Dr. Wilson's last book. It is a large book, handsomely made, but not too ornate. N ow 

It is filled with suggestions for garden makers from the point of view of a man who had $ 00 
seen gardens in all parts of the world and who was well qualified to speak with author- 

ity. The promise which this book holds is evident from chapter headings, chosen at cs 
random:—"’Spring Beauty in the Garden”; ‘Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside”; “The 

Brilliant Gaiety of Azaleas’’; ‘‘The Primrose Way”; ‘’Forsythias to Greet the Spring Sun,” 

and ‘’The Loveliness of Autumn Asters.” Formerly $10.00 


CHINA, MOTHER OF GARDENS 


This unique work offers a fascinating approach to those mountainous regions of western Ne 
China from which came many of the Chinese plants now common in American gardens. $ 00 
a 





Wilson is more personal in this than in any of his other books, giving more than a hint of 
the privations endured by his little company on the snow-capped hills where shelter was 
hard to find and where roads were nothing but tortuous trails. The book contains an ex- 
cellent map, together with 61 illustrations and photographs taken by the author. 
Formerly $10.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


Now 
This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all $ 0 0 
he e 








the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which iree lovers, familiar with its scope, 

keep close at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages 

contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 
Formerly $15.00 


THE LILIES OF EASTERN ASIA 


Now 
Having seen all of the known lilies in their natural habitats, and experimented with them $ 00 
4. 


Superb 
Christmas 
Gifts 





under all climatic conditions, it is natural that Dr. Wilson should have an intimate and 
expert knowledge of lilies, their habits and cultural requirements. This book is a detailed 
account of such knowledge written untechnically enough for the beginner in lily culture, 
yet complete and scientific enough for the critical botanist. Formerly $8.50 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 14 PRICE or less 


Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Makes Checks Payable o “4 MOR FTICU LTURE” 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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cut flowers are somewhat more trouble to take care of but 
there is also the fun of arranging the blooms, making color 
combinations or simply enjoying the fragrance. Growing cut 
flowers is different from growing flowering plants in that the 
former are produced over a period of weeks or months while 
the plant is timed to be at its best at Christmas and it has just 
the one crop of flowers. Consequently, there is nothing special 
for Christmas that is not available a month before or a month 
afterwards. 

Roses and carnations are old standbys and at Christmas 
these two flowers are in greatest demand, especially the red 
ones. Do not be disappointed if your florist has not red for 
you. He might like to but each plant will have only so many 
flowers and there is no way of making it produce more. 
Chrysanthemums are also available and, if you want flowers 
to last a long time, you can depend on them. 

Cut poinsettias are used considerably at Christmas and there 
is One point to remember about them. If you cut the stem, 
be sure to seal it by searing the end with a match flame or by 
dipping it in boiling water. 

There is no end of flower groupings possible and there will 
be blue iris, snapdragons of all shades, sweet peas, acacias, corn- 
flowers, lace flowers, bouvardias, calendulas, anemones and 
Pansies to experiment with or to send to friends. 

The use of thick heavy candles—some three inches in diam- 
eter—that will burn hundreds of hours, surrounded by flow- 
ers, has become fashionable now. You can light the candle 
every day during the Christmas and, in fact, the Winter season. 
Some keep the flowers low, others twist them around the 
candle, still others arrange them on either side and Santa Claus 
heads are used to top off the arrangements. Really exciting is 
the English holly from Oregon, both green and variegated. 
Also, the new long-lasting desert juniper from Arizona, whose 
grayish green foliage and berries stay almost indefinitely, is 
being used more and more. The use of nursery evergreens such 
as blue spruce, arborvite, cedar, and pine, all add spice and 
attraction to the holiday season. Eucalyptus pods and foliage 
are excellent, because of their color. Try a few in your next 
arrangement. 

But, it might be well to end with a word of caution. The 
earlier you select plants the better will be your selection. If you 
want to make this Christmas a happier one, put flowers on 
your gift list and see the response. No gifts are remembered 
longer, because they bring both beauty and cheer. 


Three Good Red Perennials 


EBay new penstemon Garnet is one of the most outstanding 
and satisfactory perennials that has come out in a number 
of years and justifies its catalogue description in a way that is 
all too rare among new offerings. It bloomed much more luxu- 
riantly than any of the other perennials that I put in last 
Spring and gives every indication of being extremely hardy. 

The gaillardia Ruby is an effective and useful perennial. It 
flowers prolifically most of the Summer and is excellent for cut- 
ting. Its brilliant shade of red just escapes being harsh and 
therefore some care must be ‘used in selecting its neighbors. I 
have planted it next to Matricaria, Campanula trachelium and 
C. bononiensis and they set each other off strikingly. It is to be 
regretted that few people are familiar with the red variety, as 
it is much the most attractive and unusual. 

Achillea millefolium roseum is very hardy and lasts splen- 
didly as a cut flower. It comes out after the peony season has 
passed, when there seems to be a dearth of flowers, and so is 
doubly welcome at that time. While it is generally described in 
catalogues as a deep pink, the plants I have are a cerise-crimson 
and can be definitely classed as red. This perennial also can be 
planted near Campanula trachelium or C. bononiensis but 
must be kept well away from gaillardias and penstemons. 

—Philippa Q. Richardson. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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LIVING CHRISTMAS TREE 


for Outdoors — Complete, Ready to Light 
NORWAY SPRUCE, 5 feet high — $11.45 


This price includes tree of finest selected nae f stock, expert planting protected 
by six months’ guarantee, 50 foot weatherproof cord, electrical connections, and 
14 GE outdoor lights, installed by us. All you have to do is press the switch! 
Living Christmas Trees are a permanent, year-round decoration. Their beauty and 
value increase with time. Select one now for your own grounds. Or as a very 
eng Christmas gift! 

any varieties to choose from. Many different heights. All s speciehty priced with 
guaranteed planting and full electrical equipment, complete. Write or phone today 
for full information. 


NEW ENGLAND 
'TREE EXPERT COMPANY inc. 
Yardening in the Shy 


816 North Harvard St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Gardener’s Almanac 


Compiled from HORTICULTURE 
The most complete garden “Calendar” 
and guide ever published. Just what to 
do each month of the year. An indis- 
pensable guide for the expert and the 
casual gardener. Thirty-two line draw- 
ings, eight pages of plates. 

$1.00 Postpaid in United States 
Make Checks Payable to— 


“HORTICULTURE” 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

















. WHY NOT GIVE 
“HORTICULTURE” 


A Christmas Gift Subscription 
of your garden magazine is the 
ideal way to solve perplexing 
problems as to what to give 
your gardening friends. Happy 
will they be with this latchkey 
to better gardening and this 
twice-a-month reminder of 
you. Send in your Christmas 
Gift Subscriptions now. 


Mail the coupon today. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





0. Ee ee Subscriptions. 
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U. S. $1.00 a year: Canada $1.25 a year: Foreign $2.00 a year 
Shall we mail Gift Cards? Yes[] No (] 
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GROW PLANTS WEEKS EARLIER 
KEENE PORTAGLE HOTHOUSE 





18 Dare your dealer. 
KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 761-M racine, 


SOW GENTIANS NOW 


New Gentian seeds in wide variety now 
ready for immediate sowing. of 
Lewisias, Saxifragas, Primulas, with 
others that need cold for starting. 
Interesting Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE Soa 

















HARDY TREES AND PLANTS 
For New England 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 











P jiias 
ZINNIA 


Lavender, Rose, le 

5 inches across. All 4, a 

15e-Packet of seeds of each, 

postpaid for 10c, Send dime today. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
Finest flowers and vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 278 Burpee Bid 








CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
POSTPAID 










A guide to a_ beautiful 


g 
OOhrs and useful garden, offer- 
ing the latest creations in 
flowers as well as the old 


F a S 4 1 favorites. Highest quality. 


Attractive prices. Many 


rea , 
Pr GARDEN special offers. 

F q , 
E BOOK 00 orn bos, pms 
MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something New in Protected Oultivation! 

> Patent wires and glass 
are quickly asse 

& Strong, rigid, portable. 

> Sprin and flow- 
ers bloom several 





weeks earlier. 
& Sow seeds a month 
earlier! 
Write for Folder 





Tent Pattern 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. W 
22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Oimelets, etc. 


HERB COOKERY: Bookiet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 

WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 

BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 









F - ; 
GROW BETTER ROSES 


TRI-OGEN, the combination 
ay, helps you grow bet- 
re ter Toses. Controls black- 


t and mildew; kills many 
insect in Economical, easy e 
apply — just mix with water an 
spray. Buy at garden supply stores. 
Write for Leo folder on rose culture. 
Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Pruta., Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 
















ROSE GARDEN .SPRAY TREATMENT 
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Story of the Two Bartrams 


“John and William Bartram,’’ by Ernest Earnest. Published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Price $2.00. 


This is the story of John Bartram (1699-1777) and his 
son William (1739-1823), two quiet but energetic and tal- 
ented Quakers, who were among the first to make systematic 
studies of the flora and other naturalistic elements of America. 
The explorations and collections of John, to whom Linnzas 
referred as the “greatest natural botanist in the world,’’ were 
greatly extended by William, his son. As Dr. Conway Zirkle 
points out in his foreword, both the opportunities and the 


obstacles which faced the Bartrams were exceptional. 


They were living on the frontier of a botanically unexplored wilderness, 
filled with useful and ornamental plants unknown to European collectors, at 
a time when the systematists were particularly desirous of obtaining specimens 
of the American flora. Professional gardeners and horticulturists were anxious 
to obtain plants from the temperate zone in America, for such plants could 
survive the European Winters and were constantly in demand by the owners 
of the great estates. It was this demand which gave John Bartram the oppor- 
tunity to explore and collect seeds, and it was characteristic of him that in a 
very short time he became much more than an explorer and collector. 

From the very first, he imported Old World plants in exchange for those 
sent abroad, and he was thus enabled to establish the first botanic garden in 
America which contained both native and exotic species. As he mastered the 
science of botany, he became interested in investigating the major botanical 
problems of the time. Soon he convinced himself that plants as well as animals 
reproduce sexually, a matter which was much debated in the early 18th 
century, and, incidental to his experiments designed to demonstrate the 
sexuality of plants, he became one of the first plant hybridizers. 


Professor Earnest has made a significant analysis of the 
personalities of these two pioneers in botanical study, as repre- 
sentatives of their time: John Bartram, the self-taught farmer, 
and William Bartram, the dreamer, transforming the dis- 
coveries that he and his father made into the stuff of poetic 
literature. In short, the volume brings honor, finally, to this 
remarkable pair whose influence is still felt in the botanical 
world, the art of gardening, and in literature. 


The Alyssum Violet Queen 


F ALL the new annuals tried this year, the alyssum Violet 

Queen stands at the head. This English variety is supe- 

rior to the strain we have grown in other years, as it does not 

fade in the sun. Its compact habit makes it a topnotcher for 

edgings. Its color combines well with the Celicate shades of 

both annuals and perennials in the garden. I have tried it in 
both sun and shade with equal success. 

The past year we had bloom from the end of June to the 
freezing date—November 10. Light frosts did not affect this 
variety. Used as an edging in combination with chrysanthe- 
mums, this alyssum was very effective. 

Our first combination in a north border was with a white 
delphinium of the Sir Galahad strain. As the season advanced 
yellow snapdragons and the new salvia Royal Blue came into 
bloom to make the combination. As the Fall season advanced, 
the lovely chrysanthemum Astrid, apricot pink in tone, fin- 
ished the season in this particular border. 

About the middle of July plants of the alyssum were 
sheared back and in a few weeks were in bloom again. I know 
of no annual in my years of gardening that has given me so 
much bloom and pleasure as this outstanding annual. 

Seed was planted in a coldframe on April 20, and tiny 
plants were set out in a staggered row at the end of May. One 
package of seed yielded hundreds of plants, enough, in fact, to 
make a border 175 feet long and a circular bed over 50 feet 
in circumference. There is no reason why seed may not be 
sown directly in borders to save time. Early in the Spring, 
before planting, sprinkle humus mixed with plant food over 
the soil and turn it over. The seed may then be sprinkled on the 
soil and covered with sand. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 
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GARDEN GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
sin PLANT STAKES 


6-24” and 6-36” for .......scccccceees 95¢ 
12-24” and 12-36” for ...............+. $1.90 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for $1.00 
8-L-N INVISIBLE 
4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for .............. 


$2.00 
S-L-N GARDEN LINE in Gift Box for ....75¢ 
CURRIER SUET 
Send for Christmas folder 


urpee's NEWW&i- 
B Olps 


MARI 





Single hybrids, 2 to 3 in. across; 
Mahogany, red. orange, yellow, 
ids, bi 


id; sol -colors, bizarre 
eeaherns. Bloomsin 8 wks.--until 


rost. 14-20in. tall. PACKET. 
Pkt. (75seeds) 10¢; 
200 Seeds 265c. : | 
Seed Catalog Free. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 278 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, attractively 
wrapped, sent prepaid for $2.00 
DOR LIGHTS 


OF GOLD 
AVE MARIA MAR 
BETTY OO-ED MILDRED LOUISE 
BRIGHTSID RAPTURE 
KING ARTHUR SCHWABENGIRL 

Write Dept. H for 1941 Oatalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 

Seabrook New Hampshire 


{}, WILD FLOWERS FOR 

fh CHRISTMAS 

! Wreaths & Decorations 
Write for descriptive literature 


“ VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 


Be Choosey Be Woozey 


Read our catalogue by the fire log 


Iris - Hemerocallis -Peonies 
New and Striking 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Ct. 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


EXCLUSIVE FLOWER SHOP 


FOR SALE 


Most attractively fitted up with green- 
house for show purposes and lovely peren- 
nial garden forsummer display. Alsosells 
pottery and gifts. A grand opportunity to 
add garden furniture and ornaments. — 
The trade is well established and profit- 
ably operated. Illness causes sale of busi- 
ness for $3800 (actual physical value). 
Would consider selling property which 
includes a fine home. Located in one of 
Boston’s wealthiest suburbs. Harold R. 
Stuart, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Lib. 5255. 































CLASSIFIED 
Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





CAMBLLIAS add glamour and sparkling 

beauty to your greenhouse. Their radiant 

beauty brings you new happiness. Easy cul- 

ture. Free catalogue. “Longview,” Box H, 
hton, Alabama. 


GREENHOUSBS, $69.75 =e. Complete ma- 
trials except heater. George Pearce, Builder, 
Bast Orange, N. J. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
sted written to order for distant clubs. 

ld T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing: 
ham Center, Mass. 


15 DIFFERENT OACTUS PLANTS, $1; 
25 different, $2. Grand Christmas gifts! 
Bulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 














NURBSERYMAN or greenhouse owner. 
Boarding place wanted. Young woman con- 
valescing from a nervous breakdown will 
ay erous board for pleasant home with 
amily where she can have useful work. 

Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
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A GIFT TO PLEASE 
The Cape Cod Window 
Whatnot 


3-24 inch heavy glass 
shelves $3.50 
2-24 inch heavy glass 
shelves $2.50 
Substantial wrought 
iron hardware 


Sold by Joseph Breck & 
Sons, ston, Mass.; Bay 
State Garden Shop, Lexington, Mass.; 
Bosley Nursery, Mentor, Ohio; Hart & Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Daniel Low & Oo., Salem, 
Mass.; Robert Ww. Kellogg Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; J. Chas. McOullough Seed Co., Cin- 
elnnati, Ohio, and other fine shops. 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 
48 Arlington Road Waltham, Mass. 











sete 


GHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SGREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable. 
Easily stored for use again next year. 
5’ wide; any height to 6’. 

Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 

CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 











Pacific Strain 


of 


POLYANTHUS 
PRIMROSES 


Strong divisions of choice 
selected specimens available 
now for Autumn planting at 
$2.50 per doz. f.o.b. Capitola. 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
Capitola California 

















EXETER 

WILD FLOWER GARDENS 

Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Oatalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 

Newmarket Road 

Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 


“My Garden Day by Day 1941” 


A unique garden calendar, with handpainted 
cover, containing good sound advice, for the 
working days of the year and thoughts, for 
Sundays and Holidays, with adequate space 
tor notes. Last year’s initial effort met with 
such success that we are again offering it to 
garden enthusiasts. 


THE TOOL SHED 


Bedford Village New York 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
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The Curious Pelican Flower 


Hien odd shape of the flowers of Aristolochia grandiflora, 
commonly known as the pelican or goose flower, makes it 
one of the most interesting and unusual of the greenhouse 
climbers. The genus Aristolochia contains a number of other 
interesting species, several of them hardy, such as A. durior 
(A. macrophylla or A. sipho) , the Dutchman’s-pipe. 

The flowers of the tender forms, however, are much larger 
and more grotesque. Botanists, in describing the flower of 
A. grandiflora, say that it is one of the largest produced by any 
plant in existence, often measuring three feet from the base to 
the apex, and 20 inches across. The blooms have a very dis- 
agreeable odor. It is a native of the West Indies and Central 





The pelican flower which is also known as the goose flower. 


and South America. The variety A. grandiflora sturtevanti is 
more commonly grown than is the type. 

Greenhouse aristolochias are propagated from cuttings taken 
from well-matured wood in the early Spring. They can be 
rooted without much difficulty but they require bottom heat. 
After rooting, the gardener should pot them up in a moderately 
rich soil and grow them on like any other greenhouse plant. 
When well established, they should be planted directly into the 
open soil in the greenhouse, where they may be trained up on 
rafters or a specially constructed trellis. They will bloom all 
Summer and require a great deal of water. Of the insect pests, 
only red spider seems to be troublesome. The soil should be 
enriched with cow manure. They do not grow well in pots. 
Boston, Mass. —Arno H. Nehrling. 


Reminders for Southern Gardeners 


D IG gloriosa tubers for storage as soon as they are quite 
dormant. 
Yellow callas planted now will bloom for Easter. 
Daylilies had best be planted soon in the subtropical garden. 
Geraniums, sultanas, azaleas, gardenias, lantanas, polyantha 
roses, shrimp plants, and numerous others, if grown as speci- 
mens in pots or tubs, can be used to provide continuous interest 
on terraces or in patios. 
Give bulbs which are making foliage growth a feeding. 
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Give 


The Countryman 
for Christmas—and all the 
country year. 


This unique quarterly, edited and 
published at Idbury, Kingham, Oxford- 
shire, England, by John Robertson 
Scott, world authority on rural sub- 
jects, has over 200 pages of text and 
illustrations. The war has not inter- 
rupted its delivery to thousands of 
American subscribers. 


Write for free illustrated booklet to: 
Elizabeth Wade White. American 
representative, Breakneck Hill, Mid- 
dlebury, Connecticut. or send $2.50 
for a year's subscription, post and 
duty free. If a gift, notice with greet- 
ing will be sent to the recipient. 
Specimen copies, 50 cents each. 








BULBS FOR BEAUTY 


All of the Following Are Excellent 
for House Culture 
Yellow Callas, Extra large 
85¢ each 
Freesias, 4 colors ...... 50c doz. 
Moroea Polystachya .. $1.25 doz. 
Paperwhite Narcissus 
60c doz.; $4.00 per 100 
Soleil dor Narcissus (yellow) 
$1.00 doz.; $7.50 per 100 
Amaryllis Hybrids, Extra large 
500, 75c each 
Amaryllis. Separate colors includ- 
ing Nearly White, Solid Red, 
Red—white centre, Red—white 
stripes, splendid bulbs, 75c each 
Also Anemones, Ranunculus and 
other interesting varieties. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
$26 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 














<> Peat Moss fiir 


100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... ose 
100 Ibs. Pulv. 8 ure ....$2.75 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow ee becewd $2.75 
100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ $3.00 


ROTTED STEBER MANURE 
100 Ibe., $1.00; 2-3 tons ....... $6 ton 
1-ton bulk, $7.00; 4 tons, bulk . . $5 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 
3B. L. SHUTE & OO., Line Lexington, Pa. 
umes Fhone Lexington 210 uss 














La Fowl Fancy Mai and other 
Ornamental Birds 





7 Lanpscape CURBING 


A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 

Metal Edging Strip For The 

Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE For rotper K 


Pp > SAG 
b 2: ¢ THe PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN, 











"Ss Fianl 






™ Rust-Resistant. Giant spikes 
m 2 to 8 ft. tall. Huge, exquisite 

b , easy to grow. 3 finest 
id, colors, Crimson, Rose 
Yellow, a l5e-Pkt. of 
each, all 3 for 10c, 

tpaid. Send today. 
eod Catal Free--Guaran- 
teed flower and vegetable seeds. 
Co., 386 Burpee Bidg., Philadeiphia 
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Adonis vernalis, how propagated ........-+.++eeee8 880 
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Alyssum Violet Queen—R. Vasumpaur ..........+- 494 
Amaryllis belladonna in Missouri—R. Layton ....... 416 
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growing large-flowered—-S. Y. Caldwell ........ 469 
how to make it bloom again ............eeee08 49 
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American Association of Botanical Gardens and 
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Horticultural Society meets at Washington ..... 214 
Ames, Oakes, orchid library to Harvard ............ 69 
Ampelopsis, porcelain—E. V. A. Garnsey ..........- 112 
Anchusa Blue Bird satisfactory—A. Johanning ..... 897 
myosotidiflora, growing conditions ............ 891 
Annuals, are they losing quality—R. Parker ........ 52 
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new, comments—O. W. Wood ..........eee00% 125 
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two recommended—dH. E. Bachman ........... 52 
Anthemis, much improved—R. Vasumpaur ......... 59 
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Apples, Nodhead—R. M. Starrett ...........eee00. 426 
Apricots and filberts, forcing—A. V. Bateman ...... 152 
Aquilegias, long-spurred—K. W. Houghton ........ 874 
Aralias under various names—A. H. Nehrling ...... 26 
Aristolochia grandiflora, Pelican flower— 
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Arrangers, Horticulture for-—M. R. Jacobs ......... 50 
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and heres hoping Jack Frost and Santa Claus are both 


On hand lo help you with Your Christmas decorating this Year. 
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